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between the leaders of national opposition to agricultural collectivisation and the Right wing within Russian Communism. Nor is there anything astonishing in the assertion made by the national leaders during the trials, that, after they had attempted in vain to give the First Five Year Plan a shape more reasonable from their point of view,1 they executed the version forced upon them in such a way as to foment all possible opposition.2 It is difficult to see how an opponent working in the guise of a loyal Soviet official could act otherwise. Abroad, a fanatical enemy of the Soviet 3 would not be afraid to state in public that the Central Asian mullahs made what use they could of primitive superstition in order to hinder the collectivisation of agriculture, the increased cultivation of cotton and the construction of the Turksib Railway 4 by which the Soviet intended to make this increase possible. It is not difficult to imagine that the Soviet, on its side, felt the battle against popular superstitions, and the mullahs who fomented them, to be an important step not only in popular education, but also in getting cotton. While the mullah would describe the engine of the new railway, or the tractor of the collective farm, as the Devil, the emigre leaders of Pan-Turanian or Pan-Islamic nationalism would explain in a vast literature that the increased dependence of Central Asia on Soviet grain, and Soviet markets for its products, was an obstacle to the national independence at which they aimed.
There is, indeed, a certain case to be made out for either point of view. The Soviet regime avowedly fights the influence of the mullah as an obstacle to the collectivisation of agriculture and as a defender of the traditional way of life which includes the yarmak, the symbol of the serfdom of women, the giving away of little girls by their parents to whatever man may offer the highest bride-price, and the indissolubility of marriages concluded in this way. This traditional way of life is rejected by the modern-minded critic, and not only in the U.S.S.R., which regards the emancipation of women as a step preparatory to their participatioix in production. But in this, as in most similar controversies, there is a, case to be made out for the traditionalist. The Soviet, less radical in this respect than, say, modern Turkey or Albania, fights the yarmak merely by propa-
1 Court Proceedings (Khodyayev), pp. 223-4.
2 0>id.y pp. 227-9, an(^ (for Byelorussia), pp. 305-8.
*Benzing, op. cit.9 p. 193. There were quite a number of Turkestan emigr6 publications (mostly in Berl&i? even in pre^Hitlerite times) which, with a certain pride; emphasised such feats.                                    4 See above, p. 378.